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Government 


FruHtraled  with  ils  l€*xlb«»uk  probe,  the 

House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  may  back  out 
of  the  task.  Protest  to  its  plans  to  check  titles  of  text  and 
reference  material  used  at  some  70  colleges  and  public 
schools  was  so  violent  that  Chairman  Wood  sent  a  f(»llo\v- 
up  letter  to  those  from  whom  he  had  requested  lists, 
assuring  them  that  the  committee  did  not  desire  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  academic  freedom  nor  to  censor  books.  Later 
he  informed  them  that  they  could  skip  the  lists  of  sup¬ 
plementary  material.  Then  came  two  jolts  to  undermine 
the  project:  (1)  five  of  the  nine  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  that  they  had  known  nothing  of  the 
investigation  in  advance  (2)  three  of  the  members 
“disassociated’’  themselves  from  the  probe,  calling  on  the 
committee  to  drop  the  matter  and  appoint  a  group  of 
educators  to  take  over  the  inquiry.  Declining  comment. 
Wood  indicated  that  an  analysis  of  textbook  titles  already 
submitted  would  be  made. 

Angling  for  lax  exemption,  the  Amer.  Turf 
Assn,  in  Louisville  is  reported  to  be  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  transform  itself  into  the  “Churchill  Downs 
Foundation,”  to  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
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of  Louisville  medical  school.  While  university  trustees 
claim  they  have  not  been  approached  on  the  subject,  the 
Louisville  Ministerial  Assn,  has  seen  fit  to  announce  its 
opposition  to  any  connection  between  the  university  (or 
other  educational  institutions  or  charities)  and  pari¬ 
mutuel  betting. 

Whether  all  colleges  and  educational  foundations  oper¬ 
ating  businesses  will  remain  tax-exempt  is  uncertain.  A 
bill  in  Congress  would  impose  income  taxes  on  most, 
while  a  case  in  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  soon  will  decide 
whether  one — New  York  U.’s  macaroni-making  C.  F. 
Mueller  Co. — must  remit  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  the  same  as  its  competitors  do. 

I'haEieeH  for  feiieral  aiil  to  Mrhools  slipped 
last  month  as  the  result  of  two  attacks  from  high  per¬ 
sonages:  (1)  (General  Eisenhower  went  on  record  as 
favoring  aid  to  low-income  states,  but  as  opposed  to  any 
grant  to  all  states  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  foster 
federal  control  of  education  (2)  Cardinal  Spellman  called 
on  all  Catholics  to  resist  “any  school-aid  bill  that  fails  to 
guarantee  at  least  non-religious  textbooks,  bus  rides  and 
health  services  for  all  children  of  all  Americans.” 

Both  statements  brought  fast  reaction.  Those  who  took 
issue  with  Eisenhower  chided  him  for  being  naive.  “Can 
you  see  members  of  Congress  from  three-quarters  of  our 
states  voting  to  provide  funds  for  one-quarter  without 
getting  anything  in  return?”  they  asked.  Those  who  as¬ 
sailed  Cardinal  Spellman’s  attitude  were  bent  on  deny¬ 
ing  public  funds  to  church-controlled  schools.  (See  "Now  a 
Religious  Issue,”  RELIGION.) 

Meanwhile,  opponents  of  the  NEA-supported  Taft- 
Thomas  bill  marshalled  their  forces  behind  a  measure 
that  would  confine  subsidies  to  low-income  states  and 
which  would  cost  no  more  than  $70,000,000  a  year. 
Introduced  by  Rep.  John  W.  Byrne  (R-Wis.),  it  would 
provide  aid  for  those  states  that  spend  2%  of  their  in¬ 
come  on  education,  but  are  unable  to  bring  school  sup¬ 
port  up  to  60%  of  the  national  average. 

Letting  down  negregation  bars  to  comply  with 
federal  court  orders,  graduate  schools  at  the  Universities 
of  Oklahoma  and  Kentucky  have  enrolled  Negro  students 
for  the  first  time  this  summer.  At  Oklahoma  U.  they  will 
be  seated  in  special  segregated  parts  of  classrooms  until 
sufficient  i)ersonncl  can  be  provided  for  all  Negro  classes. 
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At  the  U.  of  Kentucky,  so/ne  classes  will  be  segregated, 
some  will  not,  depending  upon  whether  segregation  inter¬ 
feres  with  equal  education,  according  to  President  H.  L. 
Donovan. 

Other  action  abolishing  segregation  and  discriminatory 
practices  was  taken  last  month  by  (1)  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Recreation  Board,  which  issued  permits  for  inter¬ 
racial  meetings  in  its  own  buildings  and  in  public  school 
structures  for  the  first  time  (2)  the  Illinois  legislature, 
which  tied  observance  of  existing  non-segregation  laws 
to  state-aid  bills  (3)  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  University 
Women,  which  voted  to  guarantee  membership  in  local 
chapters  to  all  qualified  Negro  women. 

Agreement  on  sehool  lunch  funds  has  been 

reached  by  a  Senate-House  Committee.  While  the  House 
voted  $75,000,000  for  the  program,  the  Senate  boosted 
it  to  $87,000,000.  The  compromise,  which  now  must  be 
approved  by  both  houses,  sets  the  appropriation  at  $83,- 

500,000. 

Hiring  students  for  summer  jobs  has  become 
unpopular  in  Illinois,  according  to  some  employers. 
Through  what  they  call  a  fluke  in  the  state’s  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  act,  students  who  obtain  jobs  one 
summer,  but  cannot  find  work  the  next,  arc  entitled  to 
jobless  benefits.  While  sentiment  is  rising  to  get  the 
law  changed  so  that  it  will  apply  only  to  persons  who 
are  part  of  the  permanent  labor  market,  the  Illinois  Dept, 
of  Labor  points  out  that  the  law  is  not  a  “relief  program” 
but  “job  insurance,”  applicable  to  anyone  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  wage  credits  (obtained  from  a  tax  paid  by  employ¬ 
ers  on  payrolls),  who  is  out  of  work  and  can't  find  it. 

EiUtest  in  anti-Communist  biliH  is  one  pro¬ 
posed  by  a  legislative  commission  in  Illinois.  It  recom¬ 
mends  denial  of  tax  exemption  to  all  colleges  employing 
professors  who  belong  to  “subversive,  Communist,  or 
Communist-front”  organizations. 

A  unique  compilation  of  school  laws  is 

being  prepared  for  ^ucators  by  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Dept,  of  Education.  Unlike  other  educational  law  collec¬ 
tions,  it  will  not  be  limited  to  those  statutes  with  a  direct 
bearing  on  schools,  but  will  include  all  that  have  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  education. 

First  hearings  on  child  research  bills  have 
been  conducted  by  a  Senate  subcommittee.  Outstanding 
measure  is  one  introduced  by  Senator  Douglas  (D-Ill.) 
which  would  put  $7,500,000  a  year  into  research  on  child 
development,  including  infant,  childhood  and  maternal 
mortality,  cause  and  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
parent-child  relationships,  the  social,  cultural  and  emo¬ 
tional  factors  in  the  grovrth  of  a  normal  child.  The  feder¬ 
al  money  would  be  used  chiefly  as  grants  to  public  and 
private  research  agencies,  including  university-maintained 
laboratory  schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Liability  in  Public  Recreation,  D.  B.  Dyer  and  J.  G.  Lichtig.  Nelson 
Pub.  Co.,  Appleton,  IT is.  128p.  t3.  (An  explanation  of  all  liability 
laws  which  apply  specifically  to  public  recreation.) 


Administration 


Educational  returns  for  money  spent  in 

high  expenditure  school  systems  have  been  investigated 
in  a  study*  recently  completed  for  the  Metropolitan 
School  Study  Council,  a  group  of  33  public  school  sys¬ 
tems  affiliated  with  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College.  Based 
on  expenditures  and  educational  programs  of  council 
schools,  the  study  is  said  to  be  the  first  cost-quality  ex¬ 
amination  at  levels  where  expenditure  is  much  higher 
than  average.  All  schools  considered  spend  between  $140 
and  $360  per  pupil,  all  rank  in  the  upper  third  nationally, 
according  to  per  pupil  expenditure,  while  the  median 
among  them  ranks  in  the  upper  tenth. 

Seeking  an  answer  to  the  question,  “Does  increasing 
ex[>enditure  bring  improvement  in  education,  or  is  there 
a  falling  off  in  returns?”  investigators  compared  cost  of 
operating  each  school  with  its  rating  on  a  scale  designed 
to  measure  success  in  four  specific  fields — (1)  teaching 
basic  skills  (2)  teaching  areas  of  knowledge  (3)  discov¬ 
ery  and  development  of  special  aptitudes  and  (4)  de¬ 
velopment  of  behavior  patterns,  including  citizenship, 
character  and  thinking.  At  no  point  was  there  found  a 
tapering  off  of  educational  returns  as  expenditures  rose. 
Occasionally,  however,  rate  of  improvement  in  one  of 
the  fields  would  hit  a  plateau  until  a  higher  level  of 
expenditure  was  reached.  Then  increasing  returns  would 
set  in  again.  In  conclusion,  the  study  predicts  that  higher 
expenditure  than  covered  by  the  study  would  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  increased  quality  in  all  areas. 

A'e.\f  year's  AASA  eonventioa  will  be  held  in 

Atlantic  City,  February  25  to  March  2,  according  to  an 
announcement  from  Dr.  John  L.  Bracken,  president  of 
the  association.  After  consideration  of  other  cities,  At¬ 
lantic  City  was  found  to  be  the  only  one  which  could 
guarantee  adequate  facilities  fur  meetings  and  exhibits, 
he  reports. 

To  coordinate  levels  of  education  in  Florida, 
a  conference  of  secondary  school  principals  and  college 
representatives  recently  requested  State  Supt.  Thomas 
D.  Bailey  to  appoint  a  Commission  on  Coordination  in 
Educational  Planning,  to  start  functioning  in  1950.  The 
commission  would  represent  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  various  educational  groups  and  all  school  levels. 

I  ummunity  interest  in  schools  and  their  edu¬ 
cational  programs  is  high  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  it  is  reported, 
as  a  result  of  30-minute  monthly  radio  program  called 
“The  Educational  Roundtable  of  the  Air.”  Each  month, 
participants  are  four  different  citizens,  one  or  two  persons 
from  the  school  system’s  teaching  or  administrative  staff, 
who  discuss  some  educational  problem. 

To  spur  International  understanding,  it 

has  been  recommended  that  all  colleges  ( 1 )  set  up  campus 
offices  charged  with  coordinating  activities  related  to 
world  affairs  (2)  establish  a  national  clearing-house  to 
provide  liaison  between  educational  institutions,  associ¬ 
ations,  federal  and  intergovernmental  agencies.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  came  from  a  conference  of  100  educators  and 
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representatives  of  associations  in  the  international  field 
who  met  in  Estes  Park,  Colo.,  last  month  at  the  call  of 
the  Amer.  Council  on  Education. 

The  Soath^§  acereditiniK  agency,  the  Southern 
Assn,  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  has  appointed 
as  its  first  executive  secretary.  Dr.  Albert  J.  Geiger, 
supervising  principal  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

More  praise  than  condemnation  has  been 
received  for  the  remark  “American  schools  are  producing 
well-instructed  savages,”  recently  made  by  Prof.  Houston 
Peterson,  head  of  the  philosophy  department  at  Rutgers 
U.  Prof.  Peterson  reports  that  he  has  received  many 

letters  applauding  his  stand,  few  taking  issue  with  it. 

Large  schools  with  crowded  libraries 

might  well  consider  the  plan  for  library  service  being 
developed  in  the  Joliet  (Ill.)  township  high  school,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  article  in  the  June  15  issue  of  the  Library 
Journal.  There  a  plan  for  branch  libraries  in  study  halls 
is  being  perfected  so  that  students  may  do  reference 
work  without  being  dependent  on  the  main  high  school 
library,  which  is  now  taxed  far  beyond  capacity. 

Each  study  hall,  it  is  reported,  will  be  enlarged  and 
supplied  with  a  basic  reference  collection,  sets  of  voca¬ 
tional  monographs,  subscriptions  to  25  magazines,  dupli¬ 
cates  of  many  books  now  in  the  main  library,  and  with 
its  own  catalog.  Each  will  be  staffed  by  a  qualified 
teacher  and  librarian.  Then  schedules  will  be  so  arranged 
that  every  student  will  have  one  study-hall  period  each 
day.  A  library  office,  replacing  the  present  library,  will 
do  the  ordering,  cataloging  and  processing  of  materials, 
will  maintain  an  inter-library  catalog,  work  out  a  system 
for  inter-library  loans.  In  addition,  it  will  be  responsible 
for  an  all-school  music  library,  a  central  depository  for 
slides,  films  and  other  audio-visual  materials. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
•The  Cost-Quality  Relationship  on  the  Crowing  Edge,  Lome  Hen¬ 
ley  W ooUait.  Bur,  of  Publications,  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College, 
N.  Y.  80p.  $1.75. 

Directory  of  Secondary  Schools  in  the  U.  S.,  Office  of  Education. 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  $1.50. 
(Statistics  on  27,000  public  and  private  secondary  schools,  giving 
type  of  organization,  city  size,  race  served,  enrollment  by  sex, 
number  of  graduates  and  number  of  its  professional  staff  in  1946.) 

Textbooks  in  Education.  Amer.  Textbook  Publishers  Institute. 
1  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  I39p.  ( A  statement  by  textbook  publishers 
on  the  nature,  history  and  operation  of  textbook  publishing.) 

“Realistic  Objectives  in  High  School,”  Herman  A.  Spindt.  Calif. 
Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  May  1949.  170  S.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San 
Francisco  3.  (A  discussion  of  the  immediate  aims  of  secondary 
education  as  compared  with  the  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Edu¬ 
cation  set  forth  by  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education  in  1918.) 

Program  Suggestions  for  Committees  on  Education,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.  S.,  W ash.,  D.  C.  10c.  ( Suggestions  as  to  how 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce  can  help  improve  public  education.) 

The  Public  Schools  Serve  the  Community,  John  A.  Sexson.  Pasa¬ 
dena  Public  Schools,  Pasadena,  Calif,  ( A  final  report  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  covering  his  20  years  of  service  in  Pasadena.) 

“The  Small  School  Tackles  the  Problem  of  Supervision,”  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration  &  Supervision,  Apr.  1949.  10  E.  Center  St., 
Baltimore. 


Professional  Helations 


''Dynamicts  of  Professional  Growth’^  was 

considered  by  500  representatives  of  state  education  as¬ 
sociations,  state  departments  of  education,  teacher-train¬ 
ing  institutions  and  other  national  organizations  who  met 
at  the  fourth  annual  Conference  on  Professional  Growth 
of  Teachers  in  Service  June  29  to  July  2  at  the  U.  of 
New  Hampshire  in  Durham.  Sponsored  by  the  Nat.  Com¬ 
mission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  NEA,  the  conference  preceded  the  annual 
NEA  convention,  being  held  July  3  to  8  in  Boston. 

(Reports  on  both  meetings  will  appear  in  the  July  20  issue  of 

EDUCATION  SUMMARY.) 

Re-traininK  hi|(h  sehool  teachers*  Portland 
is  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country  to  institute  a 
“conversion”  program  to  overcome  the  shortage  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  elementary  field.  The  program  calls  for  eight 
weeks  of  training  (including  practice  teaching)  this 
summer,  which  will  qualify  participants  for  temporary 
elementary  certificates.  Another  course,  taken  next  sum¬ 
mer,  will  entitle  them  to  standard  licenses. 

Appraisal  of  New  York’s  salary  law,  which 
contains  provisions  for  increments  on  the  basis  of  merit, 
will  be  undertaken  shortly  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  study  will 
consider  the  effect  of  the  law  on  teaching  efficiency,  staff 
relationships,  promotional  opportunities,  teachers’  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  on  supply  and  demand  of  teachers  throughout 
the  state. 

At  a  conference  in  Colorado  last  month,  incidentally, 
governors  who  swapped  opinions  on  various  educational 
problems,  seemed  particularly  interested  in  merit  pay. 

To  attract  men  to  teachinif  Jobs,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Schoolmen’s  Assn,  in  Illinois  is  sponsoring  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  extend  men  teachers’  pension  benefits  to 
their  widows.  Although  the  board  of  die  Chicago  teach¬ 
ers’  pension  and  retirement  fund  is  opposing  the  measure 
on  grounds  that  it  is  contrary  to  good  (and  customary) 
practice,  the  association  points  out  that  Illinois  has  estab¬ 
lished  annuities  for  widows  of  other  public  employes. 

Predictions  of  teachinif  sneeess,  made  on 
each  graduate  who  secures  a  job  through  the  placement 
bureau  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
have  a  high  percentage  of  accuracy,  according  to  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  bureau’s  evaluation  and  check-up  system 
which  appears  in  the  June  11  issue  of  School  &  Society* 

After  a  teacher’s  first  year  of  service  in  a  new  teaching 
position,  the  bureau  requests  that  the  school  administra¬ 
tor  rate  her  ability  according  to  a  list  of  traits  covering 
teaching  skill  and  personal  characteristics.  When  the 
replies  are  received,  they  are  checked  against  the  bureau’s 
predictive  evaluation  of  the  teacher.  Tabulated,  the  find¬ 
ings  have  proven  to  be  effective  in  keeping  the  college 
in  touch  with  the  type  of  teacher  administrators  want, 
and  in  indicating  where  a  revision  or  strengthening  of 
the  teacher  education  program  is  needed,  it  is  reported. 
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Xew  film  for  teacher  recruitment,  produced 
by  ihe  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  at  the  U.  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  is  titled  “Teachers  for  Tomorrow.”  Designed  to  give 
prospective  teachers  a  better  idea  of  the  U.  of  Wisconsin 
course  in  teacher  preparation,  the  film  is  available  out¬ 
side  the  state  and  is  worth  reviewing  by  anyone  prepar¬ 
ing  a  similar  production,  the  bureau  advises. 

Traininif  of  kindergarten  teaeherN  in  Ore¬ 
gon  has  been  resumed  after  a  lapse  of  15  years.  Recently 
the  legislature  authorized  the  Oregon  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Monmouth  to  establish  kindergarten  training. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*“lnservice  Checkup  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  Graduates." 
E.  IT.  Goetch.  School  &  Society,  June  II,  1949.  lH  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  2.3. 

Freedom  at  Harvard,  Harvard  U.,  Cambridge.  Mass.  (Reprints  of 
an  article  published  in  the  June  25  alumni  bulletin  which  explains 
Harvard's  stand  on  academic  freedom.) 

Making  Conference  Programs  Work,  M.  F.  Stigers.  McGraw  Hill, 
.3.30  IF.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  256 p.  $3.50.  (Ideas  for  conferences  pre¬ 
sented  through  reports  of  successful  programs.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


riasB  boredom  with  oral  reading  is  one  of 

the  targets  of  new  teaching  methods  being  used  by  Lau- 
rene  Chambers  Chinn,  a  teacher  of  language  arts  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  of  Borger,  Tex.  In  her  reading 
(Jasses,  she  reports,*  the  traditional  procedure,  in  which 
pupils  take  turns  reading  a  few  sentences  aloud,  has 
been  entirely  eliminated.  Besides  a  waste  of  time  and 
an  opium  to  average  readers,  this  usual  type  of  oral 
practice  resulted  in  poor  readers’  suffering  agonies  of 
embarrassment,  she  believes. 

The  new  procedure  is  based  on  a  class  assignment  of 
from  10  to  15  pages  of  silent  reading  per  day  and  daily 
comprehension  checks.  Not  neglected,  oral  reading  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  more  palatable  form — through  choral  reading. 
“Chinese  reading”  and  “audience  reading.”  In  “Chinese 
reading,”  Miss  Chinn  explains,  the  class  is  divided  into 
groups  of  six  according  to  reading  ability.  With  a  pupil- 
teacher  in  charge,  students  in  each  group  read  orally  one 
by  one — each  reading  longer  passages  and  oftener  than 
formerly.  Poor  students,  she  says,  are  no  longer  embar¬ 
rassed  when  reading  before  pupils  of  the  same  ability. 
“Audience  reading”  is  strictly  voluntary.  Pupils  may 
practice  reading  short  articles,  poems  or  jokes,  then  read 
them  before  the  class  after  having  been  cheeked  off  on 
their  presentation  by  the  teacher. 

Rif(id  agfp  classifications  for  children  are  un¬ 
wise  at  the  nursery  school  level,  according  to  Dr.  Lois 
Barclay  Murphy  of  the  psychology  department  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  College.  Last  month  she  told  the  Assn,  for 
Nursery  School  Education  in  New  York  that  at  the 
nursery  age  children  need  to  be  with  both  younger  and 
older  playmates.  Particularly  those  from  small  and  one- 
child  families,  she  said,  should  be  given  the  experience 
of  being  sometimes  a  follower,  sometimes  a  leader. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*'‘.More  K  ays  to  Kill  a  Cat."  Laurene  Chambers  Chinn.  Texa"; 
Outlook,  June  1949.  410  E.  W  eatherford  St.,  Fort  Worth  3. 

".Methods  of  Attack  Used  by  'Good  and  ‘Poor’  Achievers  in  At¬ 
tempting  to  Correct  Errors  in  Six  Types  of  Subtraction  Involving 
Fractions,"  Hazel  K.  Ramharter  and  Harry  C.  Johnson.  Jour,  of 
Flducational  Kesearrh,  Apr.  1949.  114  S.  C.arroll  St.,  .Madison,  If  is. 

Some  Principles  of  Teaching,  Harold  Spears.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5th 
.Ave.,  N.  y  .  II.  147 p.  SI. 65  and  $1.25. 


Curricula 


I'onlcnl  for  family  life  courses  in  Pasadena 
is  being  chosen  in  part  by  parents  and  students.  Under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Gertrude  Laws,  director  of  education 
for  women  in  Pasadena  secondary  schools,  questionnaires 
were  sent  t<j  parents  of  elementary  and  junior  high  pupils 
and  to  students  in  grades  11  through  14  asking  them  to 
indicate  the  major  areas  of  tension  within  their  families. 
Of  about  21  different  cau.ses  of  family  difficulty  specifical¬ 
ly  noted  in  the  questionnaire,  about  half  were  found  to  be 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  their  consideration  in 
the  home  life  curriculum.  Dr.  Laws  reports. 

NTced  for  more  vocabulary  Nfudy^  according 
to  George  A.  Henninger  of  Shasta  union  high  school  in 
Redding,  Calif.,  can  be  proved  by  any  teacher  who  asks 
a  group  of  high  school  students  to  write  the  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  flag.  He  reports  that  he  once  found 
that  only  six  of  100  freshmen  and  eight  of  100  seniors 
could  write  it  even  approximately  correctly.  For  many, 
the  words  “allegiance”  and  “indivisible”  had  absolutely 
no  meaning,  although  the  students  admitted  that  they  had 
repeated  the  pledge  hundreds  of  times  during  their  school 
careers. 

In  describing  the  vocabulary  classes  which  he  teaches.* 
Mr.  Henninger  says  that  they  cover  spelling,  pronouncia- 
tion  and  meaning.  The  first  half  of  the  course  is  de¬ 
signed  to  teach  students  how  to  use  the  dictionary,  how 
definitions  are  framed,  the  relationship  between  English 
and  other  languages,  extent  of  borrowing  from  other 
languages.  The  second  half,  concerned  with  English  de¬ 
rivatives  from  about  150  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  teaches 
students  how  to  get  away  from  using  the  dictionary. 
Always  elective,  the  classes  are  popular  with  students. 
This  is  probably  because  they  sense  the  wide  application 
of  the  knowledge  gained.  Mr.  Henninger  believes. 

Urgiug  NtroNN  ou  moral  valurs.  a  group  of 
teachers  participating  in  a  workshop  at  the  U.  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  June  20)  has  recommend¬ 
ed:  (1)  that  the  State  Dept,  of  Education  make  room 
for  a  sub-division  specializing  in  the  area  (2)  that  a 
field  supervisor  be  appointed  to  help  schools  emphasize 
moral  and  spiritual  values  (3)  that  regular  workshops 
on  developing  moral  and  spiritual  values  be  conducted. 

In  a  homrroom-conterrd  ourrirulum  tried 
out  this  year  by  three  seventh-grade  homeroom  classes  at 
the  Garrison  junior  high  school  in  Baltimore,  English, 
reading,  history  and  geography  were  correlated,  taught 
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(luring  a  three-hour  morning  class  period.  Three  other 
homerooms  served  as  control  groups  so  that  after  tabula¬ 
tion  of  tests  in  the  areas  of  personality,  manners,  civic 
attitudes  and  study  skills,  teachers  will  know  how  the 
achievement  of  pupils  in  the  new  program  compares  with 
that  of  those  in  the  regular  junior  high  school  curriculum. 


^  CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Cetling  Acquainted  with  If  ords"  and  "Teaching  Pronunciations 
and  Meanings”  Geo.  A.  Henninger.  Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.. 
April  and  May.  170  S.  Fan  Ness  Ace.,  San  Francisco  3. 

"Kalamazoo's  Curriculum  Council,"  Thera!  T.  Herrick.  School 
Executive,  470  4th  Ace.,  N.  E.  17.  (Report  of  improcements  in 
school  program  brought  by  a  curriculum  council  composed  of 
teachers,  administrators,  students  and  lay  citizens.) 

"Corrective  Programs  in  the  Communicative  Skills.”  Calif.  Jour, 
of  Secondary  Ed..  .Apr.  1949.  170  S.  Van  Ness  Are.,  San  Francisco 
3.  (A  series  of  articles  on  programs  for  slow-learners  in  specific 
California  high  schools.) 

f  Guidance 


Interview  rehearsals  are  provided  by  Midwood 
high  school  in  New  York  City  for  seniors  who  are  uneasy 
about  meeting  college  admissions  officers.  Any  senior 
who  desires  to  do  so  may  avail  himself  of  a  guidance 
service  which  provides  an  interviewer  to  question  him  on 
the  topics  that  w  ill  be  covered  by  a  college  representative. 
These  include  the  student’s  reasons  for  going  to  college, 
his  particular  choice  of  colleges,  his  plans  for  the  future, 
his  high  school  courses,  school  activities,  outside  hobbies. 
In  addition,  the  service  gives  each  client  a  diagnostic 
speech  test  (  with  instruction  for  correction  if  it  is  needed), 
suggestions  on  proper  dress  and  attitude  at  college  inter¬ 
views.  lips  as  to  what  questions  applicants  should  ask  an 
admissions  officer  about  his  institution. 


I  CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Evaluation  of  a  Guidance  Program  by  Means  of  Student’s  Check 
List,”  IF.  E.  Moser.  Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  Apr.  1949. 
114  S.  Carroll  St..  Madison,  IF  is.  (Report  of  a  students’  evalua¬ 
tion  of  a  high  school  guidance  program.) 

I  “Guidance  Program  for  the  Summer  Months,”  Mary  F.  Kosegarten. 

Nation’s  Schools,  July  1949.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II.  (Report  of 
a  summer  guidance  service  at  Oceanside,  N.  Y.) 

Ehild  Development,  If'illard  Clifford  Olson.  Heath,  28.5  Columbus 
Ace.,  Boston.  430p.  $4.  (Child  growth  and  development  during 
early,  middle  and  late  childhood.) 

“A  Comparative  Study  of  Delinquent  and  Non-Delinquent  Adoles¬ 
cents.”  Valborg  Birkeness  and  Harry  C,  Johnson.  Jour,  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research.  Apr.  1949.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madison,  IF is.  (A 
study  of  the  differences  in  background,  scholarship,  school  attend¬ 
ance  and  personality  characteristics  of  delinquents  and  non¬ 
delinquents.) 

“Adolescents  Report  Their  Problems,”  Olive  Yoder  Lewis.  Calif. 
Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed..  Apr.  1949.  170  S.  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San 
Franci.sco  3.  (.4  study  of  the  problems  of  students  in  Franklin 
junior  high  school,  Vallejo,  Calif.) 

“Delinquents  in  Paradise,”  Joyce  Rockwood  Muench.  .Survey, 
June  1949.  112  E.  19th  St..  N.  Y,  3.  (Report  of  forestry  camp  for 
I  delinquent  boys  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  Counties,  Calif.) 

“Mental  Health,”  Educational  I.eadership.  May  1949.  1201  16th 
St.,  N.  IF.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  ( A  series  of  articles  on  the  need  for 
[  mental  health  programs,  and  reports  of  exceptional  practices.) 


Religion 


I¥ow  a  rc^lifilouN  the  Barden  bill,  which 

has  been  approved  by  a  House  subcommittee  on  educa¬ 
tion  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  June  20),  has  set  off  a  round 
of  name-calling  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  forces. 
Cnlike  the  Taft  measure,  passed  by  the  Senate,  which 
leaves  the  parochial  school  issue  up  to  individual  states, 
the  Barden  bill  calls  for  $.'?(X).000,000  in  federal  aid  for 
public  schools  only. 

A  report  on  **roleaseil  in  the  New 

York  City  schools  has  been  made  the  basis  of  a  renewed 
attack  against  the  program  by  the  city’s  Public  Education 
Assn.  Prepared  under  the  association  auspices  by  Dr. 
Dan  W.  Dodson  of  the  Center  for  Human  Relations  Stud¬ 
ies  at  New  York  U.,  the  study  presents  the  difficulties 
found  in  administering  the  program  (which  now  releases 
.18.4%  of  all  pupils  in  grades  three  through  eight  for  an 
hour  of  religious  education  each  week). 

An  outstanding  drawback  is  that  as  “released-time” 
classes  now  are  organized,  they  seemingly  encourage 
truancy,  the  report  indicates.  Many  principals  were  said 
to  be  doubtful  as  to  what  proportion  of  students  excused 
for  religious  instruction  actually  arrived  at  the  classes 
— one  estimated  that  40%  did  not.  Even  with  accurate 
attendance  records,  schools  could  not  prevent  truancy 
from  religious  education  classes  as  regulations  prohibit 
them  from  taking  corrective  measures  when  pupils  use 
the  “relea.sed-time”  hour  for  other  than  its  designed  pur¬ 
pose,  the  report  adds. 

.Seizing  upon  the  difficulty  of  schools’  controlling  tru¬ 
ancy  when  not  permitted  to  take  action  against  truants, 
the  Public  Education  Assn,  maintains  that  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  abandoned  on  grounds  that  “inherent 
difficulties”  in  its  operation  cannot  be  eliminated.  Ad¬ 
vocates  of  “released-time”  answer  that  the  survey  itself 
made  no  such  recommendation,  that  the  Public  Education 
Assn,  has  mis-interpreted  a  survey  prepared  under  its 
own  sponsorship. 

Parochial  Mchool  pupils  in  Oregon  may  not 

ride  on  public  school  buses,  the  Oregon  Supreme  Court 
ruled  last  month.  By  a  6  to  2  majority,  the  court  held 
that  because  the  state  constitution  prohibits  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  support  religious  institutions,  use  of 
public  school  buses  by  parochial  school  students  would 
lie  illegal. 

By  changing  fo  ^'disinisscd-timc.*'  the  Ar¬ 
lington  (Va. )  Board  of  Education  hopes  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  objections  to  religious  education  that  ac¬ 
companied  its  former  “released-time”  program.  Under 
the  new  system,  all  elementary  pupils  will  be  dismissed 
at  2  p.m.  once  every  two  weeks.  Then  religious  groups 
in  the  community  will  offer  religious  instruction  in  public 
school  buildings  to  those  pupils  who  voluntarily  remain 
after  closing  time.  Opponents  of  “released-time”  in  Ar¬ 
lington  (led  by  the  town’s  Committee  for  Separation  of 
Church  and  .School)  like  “dismissed-time”  better,  but 
find  these  faults;  (1)  it  makes  use  of  school  facilities  for 
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religious  purposes  (2)  it  reduces  the  hours  Arlington 
school  children  have  for  regular  classwork  (3)  it  tends 
to  divide  students  into  two  groups — those  attending  and 
those  not  attending  religious  classes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“IFhat  Shall  Schools  Teach  About  Religion”  Arthur  II.  Rice.  Na¬ 
tion's  Schools,  July  1949.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  ll.  (An  editorial 
on  the  problems  of  providing  religious  education  in  public  schools.) 

Syllabus  of  Religious  Teaching,  Cambridge  V.  Press,  51  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  10.  12.25.  (A  revised  edition  of  a  syllabus  for  religious 
education  uidelv  used  in  England.) 

Student  Activities 


Records  in  school  library  circulation  are 

being  set  at  Whittier  junior  high  school  in  Flint,  Mich., 
it  is  reported.  Said  to  be  responsible  is  a  scheme  for 
library  promotion  in  which  groups  of  eight  or  nine  stu¬ 
dents  discuss  books  on  a  regularly-scheduled  program 
over  the  public  address  system. 

Summer  project  of  a  boys’  prep  school  in 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  was  operating  a  camp  for  a  group 
of  2.5  underprivileged  boys  in  the  community.  Students 
of  Hackley  School  earned  the  money  for  camp  expenses 
through  student  functions,  planned  the  camp  program, 
assembled  the  equipment  (including  tents  which  were 
set  up  on  the  Hackley  grounds),  then  stayed  for  two 
weeks  after  the  school  term  ended  last  month  to  serve 
as  counselors. 

To  stimulate  interest  in  choral  music,  the 

Cincinnati  public  schools  are  sponsoring  annual  sings 
for  intermediate  grades  and  junior  high  schools.  First 
intermediate  grade  program  was  held  this  spring  when 
pupils  of  all  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  in  the  city 
assembled  in  a  large  auditorium  for  an  afternoon  of 
three-part  singing. 

A  Student  finance  board  handles  the  funds  of 
all  student  groups  in  the  Morristown  (N.J.)  high  school. 
The  board,  composed  of  a  student  manager,  paying  teller, 
receiving  teller,  bookkeepers  and  stenographers,  is  chosen 
from  an  advanced  accounting  class  and  serves  the  school 
for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  each  month,  the  board  sends 
a  statement  to  each  organization,  showing  deposits,  pay¬ 
ments  and  daily  balance  of  its  account. 

A  Circat  Books  course  for  teenagers  has  been 
started  this  summer  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Detroit 
Public  Library,  Wayne  U.  and  the  U.  of  Detroit.  Approx¬ 
imately  75  high  school  students  have  enrolled,  it  is 
reported. 

First  national  high  school  rodeo  will  be  held 
this  summer  at  Hallettsville,  Tex.,  where  Supt.  Claude 
Mullins  organized  the  first  state  championship  rodeo 
for  high  school  students  three  years  ago.  Since  then, 
similar  state  shows  have  been  held,  or  are  being  planned, 
in  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma.  South  Dakota  and  Louisiana. 


Audio^V  isnal 


Work  in  audio-visual  education  is  being 
offered  this  summer  by  192  different  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  which  together  are  conducting  a  total  of  3.54 
courses  in  the  use  of  films  and  other  audio-visual  mediums 
in  teaching,  according  to  Educational  Screen.  Compared 
with  the  number  of  courses  offered  a  few  years  ago, 
the  figures  reveal  significant  growth  in  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visual  techniques.  In  the  summer  of  1946,  for  instance, 
oidy  121  schools  offered  such  instruction,  providing  a 
total  of  only  179  courses. 

State  audio-visual  directors  will  attend  their 
first  conference  on  radio  and  audio-visual  education  to 
be  called  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Elducation  on  August  2 
and  3  in  Chicago. 

In  advance  of  United  Nations  Day,  set  for 

October  24,  the  Nat.  Broadcasting  Co.  is  preparing  for 
five  weeks  of  special  programs  featuring  UN  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  politics,  economics  and  social  problems.  Work¬ 
ing  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  the  United 
Nations,  the  network  is  encouraging  sponsors  of  com¬ 
mercial  programs  to  use  UN  themes  during  that  period, 
is  planning  to  devote  documentary  programs,  sustaining 
broadcasts  and  some  televised  programs  to  UN  activities. 
Also  scheduled:  a  special  series  of  broadcasts  to  schools, 
being  planned  with  the  help  of  the  NEA. 

Reporting  on  school  use  of  radio.  Dr.  Frank¬ 
lin  Dunham  of  the  Federal  Radio  Education  Committee 
announced  last  month  that  103  school  systems  and  col¬ 
leges  throughout  the  country  now  own  and  operate  radio 
stations.  AM  outlets  currently  are  owned  by  34  colleges 
and  universities  and  one  public  system  (Portland,  Ore.), 
he  said,  while  about  half  of  the  68  educational  FM  sta¬ 
tions  are  owned  by  public  schools  and  the  other  half  by 
college-level  iristitutions.  (In  a  similar  count  last  summer, 
only  31  educational  FM  stations  were  in  operation.  EDUCATION 
SUMMARY,  August  20,  1948.) 

Schools  now  awaiting  frequency  assignments.  Dr.  Dun¬ 
ham  disclosed,  are  High  Point  (N.C.),  Huron  (S.Dak.), 
Long  Beach  and  Oceanside  (Calif.).  All  will  install 
10- watt  FM  stations  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $6,0(X). 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Planning  Films  for  Schools:  The  Final  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Motion  Pictures,  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PL,  W ash., 
D.  C.  34p.  50c. 

"How  to  Use  Audio-Visual  Materials  in  the  Classroom”  Robt. 
deKieffer.  See  &  Hear,  June  1949.  8/2  N.  Dearborn,  Chicago  10. 
(A  checklist  on  the  utilization  of  films  and  slide  films;  slides; 
recordings  and  transcriptions;  charters,  posters,  diagrams  and  pic¬ 
tures;  models,  specimens  and  objects.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


New  statistics  on  public  recreation  reveal 
that  328  school  boards  in  the  country  are  charged 
with  administration  of  municipal  recreation  programs, 
the  Nat.  Recreation  Assn,  reports.* 
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fSale  of  eand>'  and  nofl.  drinks  in  M;huuls  will 
be  prohibited  next  year  throughout  Spokane  County  in 
Washington.  Both  the  Spokane  county  and  city  super¬ 
intendent  recently  announced  the  coming  ban,  instituted 
at  the  request  of  the  Spokane  District  Dental  Society  and 
the  State  Departments  of  Health  and  Education. 

ParentH  ehoose  Iheir  children's  lunches 

at  the  Loch  Raven  elementary  school  in  Towson,  Md., 
Principal  B.  Melvin  Cole  reports.  Each  week  copies  of 
the  coming  week's  noontime  menus  are  sent  home  with 
pupils,  parents  check  and  return  the  lists,  indicating  what 
their  child  should  have  for  lunch  each  day.  Besides  aiding 
in  school-lunch  planning  (lunchroom  workers  know  defi¬ 
nitely  how  much  of  each  food  to  prepare),  the  system 
makes  parents  feel  that  they  are  playing  a  part  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  and  assists  mothers  with  menu¬ 
planning  at  home. 

Evaluation  of  viidon-tetiting  methods  is 

being  made  by  the  U.  S.  Children’s  Bureau,  the  Nat. 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness  and  the  Missouri 
Dept,  of  Health.  Approximately  1,200  St.  Louis  school 
children  were  first  tested  by  various  methods  at  schools, 
then  sent  to  the  ophthalmology  division  of  Washington 
I’niversity’s  school  of  medicine  where  they  received  com¬ 
plete  eye  examinations.  Analyses  of  the  tests  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  what  method  of  screening  is  most  desir¬ 
able  when  large  groups  of  children  arc  having  their 
vision  checked  by  non-technical  personnel. 

Memo  from  the  Amer.  Medieal  Asho.:  the 

greatest  child  health  problem  is  still  accident  prevention. 
It  reports  that  according  to  the  most  recent  figures  from 
the  Nat.  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  deaths  from  accidents 
among  children  five  to  nine  years  old  still  account  for 
more  than  one-third  of  all  fatalities  within  the  age  group. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*"The  Recreation  Year  Book,”  Recreation,  June  1949.  315  4th 
Aiv.,  N.  Y.  10.  (The  issue  summarizes  progress  in  public  recrea¬ 
tion,  gives  statistics  on  its  organization  and  functions.) 


Vocational  and  industrial 


Top  voeational  goal  of  vetorans  in  G1  courses 
is  farming,  according  to  the  Veterans  Administration. 
Business  courses  rank  second;  engineering,  third. 

I'harging  unfair  competition,  the  Lpholsteiers 
and  Drapery  Shop  Assn,  and  the  ignited  Furniture  Work¬ 
ers  in  San  Diego  want  something  done  about  vocational 
and  hobby  courses  in  upholstery  which,  they  claim,  arc 
cutting  into  their  business.  They  have  suggested  to  the 
school  board  that  all  upholstery  work  constructed  in 
school  be  torn  down  after  it  is  completed,  that  class  at¬ 
tendance  be  limited  to  one  semester,  that  a  student’s 
project  be  limited  to  “one  small  piece.” 

A'eglected  by  vocational  advietorK,  the  coal 
mining  industry  is  not  receiving  a  proportionate  share 
of  graduating  engineers,  according  to  coal  producers. 


Last  month  the  Illinois  Coal  Operators  Assn,  and  the 
Illinois  Coal  Producers  Assn,  took  steps  to  correct  the 
situation.  Along  with  the  U.  of  Illinois  department  of 
mining  and  metallurgical  engineering,  they  sponsored  a 
four-day  conference  for  high  school  principals  and  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  directors  to  give  them  a  better  idea 
of  the  work  of  coal  mining  engineers  and  of  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  field. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Twenty-Five  Years  Later,”  C.  W.  Spain.  Amer.  Vocational  Jour.. 
June  1949.  1010  Vermont  Ave.,  W ash.  5,  D.  C.  (Organization  of 
the  Apprentice  Training  Schotd.  Detroit,  in  its  25th  year  of  oper¬ 
ation.) 


Parent^Teaeher 


Suggestions  for  children’s  vacations  were 
tucked  in  writh  the  final  report  card  sent  to  parents  of 
elementary  school  children  in  the  Cincinnati  schools  last 
month.  Written  by  the  school  system’s  department  of 
instruction,  the  four-page  bulletin  “School’s  Out”  pre¬ 
sented  ideas  in  five  sections  entitled  “What  Makes  a  Good 
Vacation?”  “What  to  Do  in  Cincinnati,”  “What’ll  We 
Read?”  “Home  Duties  Are  Important,”  “Summer  is 
Wonderful!” 

To  coordinate  PTA  programs  for  parent  edu¬ 
cation  with  those  of  professional  educators,  the  Nat. 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  has  appointed  five 
parent  education  consultants,  each  to  be  in  charge  of 
PTA  parent  education  activities  in  one  region  of  the 
country. 

To  get  parents  off  to  the  right  start  when 
their  children  enter  kindergarten,  the  Suburban  School 
Study  Council,  composed  of  nine  schools  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area,  recently  published  the  picture  booklet  “And 
Now  to  School.”*  Appropriate  for  all  of  the  school  s.s- 
tems,  the  booklet  explains  what  children  will  do  in  kin¬ 
dergarten,  what  they  will  learn  and  why,  how  parents 
can  prepare  them  for  their  first  year  at  school.  The  bul¬ 
letin  also  contains  information  on  kindergarten  admission 
regulations,  school  attendance  laws  and  state  require¬ 
ments  concerning  physical  examinations. 

.Men  outnumber  women  as  PTA  presidents 

in  Hawaii,  the  Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
reports.  At  present  91  men  are  heads  of  local  PTA  units 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  compared  with  22  women. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*And  Now  to  School,  Suburban  School  Study  Council.  Educational 
Service  Bur.,  School  of  Ed.,  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  4. 
50c  each,  or  quantity  prices. 

Youth  Education  in  New  York  City,  Public  Ed.  Assn.,  20  W,  40th 
St.,  New  York  City.  (A  bulletin  designed  to  help  parents  and  lay¬ 
men  re-examine  the  goals  and  programs  of  youth  education.) 

“Essentials  of  Good  Parent-Child  Relations,”  Percival  M.  Symonds. 
Teachers  College  Record,  May  1949.  Bur.  of  Publications,  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  U.,  N.  Y. 
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Building  and  Equipment 


A  guide  for  evaluating  eiehoul  buildingN 

recently  has  been  prepared  by  the  New  England  School 
Development  Council,  with  headquarters  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Education  in  Canibridge.  Mass.  De¬ 
signed  to  give  direction  to  the  appraisal  of  school  build¬ 
ings,  the  guide  includes  a  series  of  profile  charts  which, 
fdlcd  out,  give  an  effective  picture  of  the  adequacies  and 
inadequacies  of  existing  structures. 

To  present  building  plans  to  tbe  publie. 

the  school  board  of  a  consolidated  district  in  Hendrum, 
Minn.,  recently  invited  citizens  to  an  open  meeting, 
seated  eight  or  ten  together  at  individual  tables  on  which 
were  placed  reports  describing  the  need  for  new  build¬ 
ings  and  explaining  what  the  proposed  additions  would 
require  in  the  way  of  bond  issues.  After  a  talk  by  the 
superintendent,  lunch  was  served,  people  discussed  the 
plans  with  others  at  their  table,  then  selected  a  chairman 
who  gave  a  report  from  their  group.  A  straw  vote  showed 
that  the  proposal  had  been  well  received — partly  because 
the  type  of  meeting  encouraged  amiability,  the  school 
board  members  felt. 

taiving  credit  wben  duc«  the  .San  Diego  city 
schools  recently  have  distributed  a  booklet  titled  “  I’hanks 
a  Million  for  Your  Millions.”  Covering  school  construc¬ 
tion  from  lOlb  to  date,  it  is  an  excellent  public  relations 
medium,  school  authorities  believe. 

1‘NC  of  miniature  equipment  in  chemistry 
laboratories  at  the  Associated  Colleges  of  I'pper  New 
York  has  resulted  in  a  saving  in  apparatus  cost, 

a  ‘K)/(  saving  in  chemicals,  according  to  C.  Max  Hull, 
head  of  the  chemistry  department.  .Although  colleges 
have  been  experimenting  with  the  “semi-micro”  method 
for  almost  20  years,  the  Associated  Colleges  ( which,  in¬ 
clude  Sampson  at  Geneva  and  Champlain  at  Plattsburg  ) 
are  said  to  be  the  first  to  adopt  it  for  their  entire  labora¬ 
tory  programs  in  general  and  organic  chemistry,  quali¬ 
tative  and  quantitative  analysis.  Besides  savings  in  costs, 
chemistry  teachers  at  the  two  schools  report  that  “semi¬ 
micro”  methods  (representing  a  compromise  between 
true  micro-chemistry  and  the  older  macro  scale  conven¬ 
tionally  used  in  teaching)  have  brought  greater  accuracy 
in  students,  encouraging  them  to  develop  a  keener  sense 
of  errors  and  a  realization  of  the  significance  of  figures. 

CI  RRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Planning  the  School  l.unchrooin.  Margaret  M.  Morris.  School 
Lunch  Dir.,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Wash.  2.5,  D.  C.  (A  small 
pamphlet  telling  how  to  plan,  direct  and  supervise  a  school  kitchen 
and  lunchroom.) 

School  Plant  Problems  in  New  England.  New  England  School 
Development  Council,  13  Kirkland  St.,  Peabody  House,  Cambridge 
,'{8.  Mass.  50c  (Report  of  the  council’s  conference  on  school  build¬ 
ing  held  this  spring.) 

"The  Site,”  Nation's  Schools,  July  1949,  919  N.  .Mich.,  Chicago  11. 
(Descriptions  of  four  school  sites,  each  with  an  area  that  ulll  be 
made  into  a  natural  amphitheater.) 

"Portable  Rooms  for  New  Schools,”  L.  T.  Bruhnke.  School  Execu¬ 
tive,  June  1949.  470  4th  .4ve.,  N.  Y.  17.  (.4  report  on  portable 
schoolrooms  being  used  in  Milwaukee.) 
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New  Clnssroom  Muterinl 

’’Motor  Manners”  ...  a  booklet  on  traffic  etiquette 
written  particularly  for  driver  education  classes  by 
Emily  Post,  is  availablr  from  tho  Nat.  Highway  I'sers 
( ionferenco.  \h|.  Pr»>  HIdg.,  Washington.  D.  t. 
^ingl••  coities  arc  fnc. 

.VfiMrecj  of  Chemistry  films  .  .  .  are  listed  in  a  now 
report  issued  by  the  Araer.  (diemical  Society,  1155 
Ihth  St.,  Washington,  1).  C.  The  list  co'^ls  50c. 

Problems  of  Modern  Society  .  .  .  are  treated  in  a 
new  high  school  text,  “Our  Industrial  Age,”  recently 
published  by  Mc(iraw-Mill,  3.30  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  (aty  18.  Priced  at  $2.60  per  copy,  the  text  deals 
with  the  origin  and  development  of  our  industrial 
society  and  its  major  economic,  social  and  political 
problems. 

A  Background  on  ’’The  Lady  of  the  Lake”  .  .  . 
is  provided  in  one  of  the  films  released  last  month 
by  Coronet,  65  E.  South  W'ater  St.,  Chicago  1.  By 
presenting  details  of  the  author’s  life  and  by  showing 
the  Scottish  setting,  the  picture  is  designeil  to  teach 
that  literature  has  its  roots  in  actual  i>laces,  iteople 
and  events.  The  filoi  may  he  secured  for  $90  in  full 
color,  or  for  $45  in  black  and  while. 

Listings  of  Recordings  ...  lor  foreign  language, 
geography,  history,  literature  and  other  classes  are 
a\ailable  without  charge  from  Educational  Services, 
1702  K  St.,  N.W.,  Washington.  1).  C.  The  compilation 
is  entitled  “1949  Listing  of  Educational  Recordings 
for  More  Effective  [.earning.” 

A  Directory  of  Hobbyists  .  .  .  who  are  interested 
in  swapping  ideas,  has  been  published  by  the  .Amrich 
Press,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  It  costs  $1. 

Materials  for  Automobile  Mechanics  Classes  .  .  . 
have  been  listed  in  a  booklet  prepared  by  the  autumu- 
bile  industry's  Vocational  Education  Conference  on 
Public  School  Automotive  Instruction.  Copies  may 
be  obtained  without  cost  from  the  Conference  Secre¬ 
tary,  320  New  Center  Bldg.,  Detroit  2. 

’’The  Dictionary  of  Sports”  .  .  .  edited  by  Parke 
(aimmings  and  published  by  .\.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
67  W.  44th  St..  New  York  City  18.  is  said  to  be  the 
first  comprehensive  sports  dictionary  on  the  market, 
('overing  80  sports  and  defining  9,000  terms,  it  is 
572  pages  long,  is  priced  at  $7.50. 

’’Picturesque  Word  Origins”  ...  is  the  title  of  a 
.35  mm.  filmstrip  available  for  loan  from  the  C.  &  C. 
Merriam  Co.,  .Springfield  2.  Mass.  It  presents  % 
pictures  of  word  origins,  is  suggested  for  use  in  Eng- 
li'-h  and  foreign  language  classes. 

New  Job  Outlook  Reports  .  .  .  prepared  by  the  ('. 
Dept,  of  Labor  are  “Employment  Outlook  in  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Occupations”  (Bulletin  No.  944t 
and  “Employment  Outlook  in  Radio  and  Television” 
(Bulletin  No.  958).  Both  are  available  from  the  Supt. 
of  Documents.  Government  Printing  Office.  ash- 
ington  25:  the  first  for  25c.  the  second  for  30c. 

’’Refresher  Arithmetic  with  Practical  Applications” 
.  .  .  is  a  new  text  written  by  Edwin  1.  Stein  and 
published  by  Allyn  &  Bacon,  50  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8. 
Its  price  is  $1.80. 
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